religion shall then be restored, liberty asserted and Parlia-
ments have those privileges which they have sought for. All
this we hope from your Highnesses happy expiration. To
hasten this great good is the chief end of my writing this
paper; and if it have the effects I hope it will, your High-
ness will quickly be out of the reach of men's malice, and
your enemies will only be able to wound you in your
memory, which strokes you will not feel/'

The illusion of Spanish victory over the English usurper
was the one which Charles relinquished much the most
reluctantly* Despite repeated demonstrations, few men
realized how rapidly and completely the power of Spain
was decaying. When war was actually declared, Charles
hurried from his happy retreat in Germany to the Spanish
possessions in Flanders. There he received lavish promises,
much ceremonious but frigid courtesy, very poor lodg-
ings and almost no money. But with his own optimism to
lend an illusory strength to the promises and the courtesy,
the exile flung himself into the Spanish cause. He ordered
James to leave the French service and accept a commission
from Spain. He urged his loyal subjects to enlist under his
brother's standard. He wrote hopeful letters to England
that with the help of a Spanish army, the Stuart star
would soon be rising. He was obliged to be quite peremp-
tory with James. That young man was extremely well
satisfied where he was. But direct orders brought him to
Flanders and placed him at the head of several thousand
British troops, mostly Irish, whom the young general
despised for their ignorance of soldierly life and for the
poverty of their equipment.

Of course nothing came of it. The Spaniards talked
grandiloquently, but they confined their actions to pro-
viding victories for their French and English enemies. The
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